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Every morning, as I sit at my desk, there passes my window an entranc- 
ing procession. It is composed of what the older writers would have 
described as “youths and maidens,” but who call themselves and each 
other “men” and “girls.” The procession is headed for the great 
State University, rearing its stately white walls against a background of 
green hills, a few blocks further down the street. If the entire procession 
should go down our street some morning, I should need to provide 
myself with a comfortable chair, for it would be composed of more than 
nine thousand students who have come here from all parts of the United 
States, including its island possessions, and from many foreign countries. 

The section I am privileged to observe drifts past singly, in couples, 
or in groups, and their talk and laughter spills out along the way. They 
are as indifferent to possible observers as they are to the sidewalk beneath 
their springing feet, or the blue over their proud young heads. The 
earth and the fulness thereof—including commentators—is theirs; why, 
they would probably say, worry? 

Just now the spectacle is become particularly fascinating. The mild 
spring days have brought out a rainbow mass of color in the coats, 
sweaters, and smocks of the girls, of every possible hue, as well as some 
impossible ones. Apparently there is no limit upon the vividness of 
acceptable color, and, while one might cavil at individual taste occasion- 
ally, the mass effect as displayed at student gatherings, especially when 
seen against the gray background of their outdoor theater, is delightful. 

But if their garments are varied, there is a striking general similarity 
among them. Is it, I wonder, that America is really evolving a stand- 
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ard type of young woman? At a little distance they look so much alike 
that it is quite amazing, and I am always studying to find out whether it 
is because they all adhere rather closely to the prevailing vogue in gar- 
ments, coif/ure, and carriage, or whether there is not a more fundamental 
resemblance, really pointing to the development of a recognizable type? 
If it is due only to the sequaciousness of the human being, especially the 
female, it is an interesting phenomenon and one worthy to be studied. 

At least nine out of every ten of the girls are wearing plaid skirts— 
kilt-, box-, or accordion-pleated, as the advertisements say, accom- 
panied by a sport coat or sweater matching the predominant color of 
the skirt. Their heads, usually bare in this climate, have a notably 
uniform appearance at a little distance. Some are still using the shiny, 
varnished effect of the past year or two, with the hair tightly confined in 
invisible nets; others have adopted a new vogue in which tight little 
blobs of hair alternate with huge puffs, bulging out in. unexpected places, 
the whole stiffly marcelled. No pins or other ornaments are worn, nor 
—thanks be!—any black velvet bandeaus cutting the forehead in two. 

Nothing delights me more about their get-up than their shoes. For 
the greater part of these girls evidently eschew French heels, at least for 
the Campus, and their walk is, in consequence, a delight to behold. 
Since they do not have to balance the weight of their vigorous young 
bodies on pegs or stilts, they are able to plant their feet squarely at every 
step, with a freedom of action that is in sharp contrast to the mincing, 
silly walk of the exceptional girl who passes, bound both by bad shoes and 
a tight skirt. But do not mistake me! If the Washington group, who 
once debated the question as to whether highbrowness varies inversely 
with the height of one’s heels, could look at these girls they would realize 
that there is no question at all, for the low or moderate heels are by no 
means confined to the frumps—if such there be! They are all stylishly 
and—alas!—expensively shod. The price for these popular college shoes 
is from $10.00 a pair up, mostly up! 

The “men” have a vogue no less pronounced than that of the women. 
This is for what I understand to be described in their parlance as “cords;” 
that is, corduroy trousers, mostly of a light brown, but shading into buff, 
and, occasionally, of a bright yellow. Being a stranger, I have not yet 
learned the genesis of these garments. Possibly they have come as a 
shading off from the khaki of recent seasons; possibly the male soul, too, 
feels the need for expressing his youth and joy of living in color; probably 
the plain reason is their comparative cheapness. When a new tailor_ 
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made overcoat, costing $75.00, is so poor that the buttons pull out of 
the very texture of the cloth the first winter, I wonder how boys like 
these, many of whom are paying their own way through college, can 
afford to wear wool clothing at all. 

Candor compels me to say, however, that “cords” are not things of 
beauty undefiled. Usually far otherwise. Streaked with stains from 
lying on convenient and sun-warmed grass plots in off hours, or soiled 
with the black mud of the athletic fields, they testify to their owners’ inde- 
pendence of mind, for evidently it is not a Ja mode to launder them any 
too often. (Perhaps they shrink!) But who cares, if the lads are happy, 
bless em! Certainly not their humble reporter. 

I think the strongest single impression I get from them all, men and 
women alike, is their beauty—a beauty of form, color, and fine, upstanding 
posture, proclaiming that within them the springs of health are bubbling 
high. It restores one’s faith in good old Mother Nature. Surely a 
race such as these ought to be able to build a new and better civilization 
upon the earth. 

The question ever recurring to my mind as I watch the charming pano- 
rama unfold itself each day is one which has been asked, since the days 
of Aristotle, concerning the purpose of education. What are all these 
thousands of young people here for; what will they get out of it; what 
lode star draws them here in such hordes that they swamp the living 
quarters of the town, and overwhelm the University? There isn’t a 
university or college in this country that could adequately meet such a 
demand. It was said that one of the history classes had at the beginning 
of the semester over twelve hundred registrants! It is obviously im- 
possible for any conceivable teaching force, at present constituted, to do 
fine intensive work when faced with such crowded class rooms; it is 
appalling alike from the standpoint of teacher and pupil. And the same 
cry is going up from colleges and universities of all sorts in every part 
of the country. Nothing can be plainer, it seems tome, than the demand 
of the new era for more money for education, a demand which must, of 
course, be met. An education has come, since the war, to be a pearl of 
greater price than ever before. The value of the trained and well-stored 
mind has been demonstrated in a thousand thrilling instances to all the 
boys who went to war. The star of the college professor has shone out 
in no uncertain light. The plodder, the bookworm, the dreamer, the 
absent-minded blunderbuss, each has come unmistakably into his own. 
It has suddenly become apparent to hordes of young people that a 
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degree is something more than an affectation, and that the college bred 
are not, necessarily, snobs! 

These eager thousands of young people, and other eager thousands the 
country over, are without doubt making the basic assumption that if 
they put themselves in the hands of the university for four years the 
university will, at the end of that time, send them forth “educated.”’ 
That they will thenceforth be able to secure better positions, higher paid 
and more important work, in short, be better fitted to cope with life. 
This assumption is certainly made in the homes from which the greater 
part of this army comes. I feel rather chokey when I think of that part 
of it, remembering all the sacrifices, the unselfishness, the givings-up, 
that son or daughter may be sent to college. The loneliness of fathers 
and mothers on distant farms and ranches, their patient wonderment 
as the stories of initiation larks, circuses, and revelries of many kinds 
filter back to them as to what time can be left for study, all raise the 
insistent question: what, after all, are these young people going to get 
out of it? Are our great institutions of popular education really going 
to justify this enormous trust? What will be the verdict as life subjects 
these boys and girls to its acid test? 

One flippant reply which can always be made to this query is, why 
worry? Only one or two per cent of our children ever get as far as college 
in their educational careers, so the good or ill effect of college life is not 
a matter for general concern. In rebuttal, it is only necessary to point 
to the attendance records at practically all colleges in the year 1919-20. 
There can be little question that there is a definite setting of the tide 
toward our institutions for higher learning, which will, if the college rises 
to its opportunity, continue to swell as the years go by. How this de- 
mand is to be met, both extensively and intensively, is a matter for 
grave concern. 

It all comes back finally to abstruse questions of educational values, 
and, primarily, to that of the real purpose of education. Men have 
given and are giving their lives to the patient study of such questions; 
it is not likely that the discussions will cease for some generations to come. 
But for the modest purposes of these comments we may be permitted 
to assume that the purpose of education is threefold; first, the strength- 
ening and developing of the mind, per se; second, the acquisition of knowl- 
edge for cultural purposes; and third, to learn the fundamental principles, 
at least, of one’s task in life. To these a fourth might well be added, 
that of learning health habits, though the education for health should 
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have been begun as far back as any education can begin, long before the 

‘college age. This part of their task most institutions of higher learning 
are doing admirably, some of them supremely well. It is quite safe to 
say, I believe, that nowadays most young people have better care of their 
health and development in college than they do in the smother of mater- 
nal injudiciousness in their own homes. It is hardly necessary to enlarge 
upon the virtues of the present day regime in most first-class colleges. 
The provision of time and equipment for all sorts of health-giving exer- 
cises; the prompt isolation of illness, and its treatment in properly 
equipped institutions, when necessary, are well known. Often, indeed, it 
is this phase of college life which most recommends it to parents, and, since 
so much of our education has to work backwards, it is to be hoped that 
possibly sometime the health ideals taught in college may seep down- 
ward through the lower schools and finally, into the home itself, where 
most of the mischief is now done. 

What these young people will actually take away with them at the 
end of their college courses will, it seems to me, be largely determined by 
three factors; first, the judgment with which the course of study is selected 
to fit the particular mentality and type, and the proportion of “brain- 
stretchers” to “snaps” in it; second, and very much, upon the personality 
of the professors and instructors under whose influence a student chiefly 
comes—an important point in the selection of a major subject; and, per- 
haps most of all, upon the amount of the mental gold the candidate has 
to take with him when he starts out to fetch the intellectual wealth of 
the Indies. If you cannot make a purse out of a sow’s ear, you may be 
able to make something else quite as useful, and the need for judicious 
student advisers who are a combination of psychologist, psycho-analyst, 
physiologist, and specialist in vocational guidance, as well as counsellor 
and friend, is a crying one in every college. 

This last factor, that is, the fitness of the boy or girl to take on educa- 
tion, is not within the control of the colleges, save to the extent that they 
are able to select their students through the medium of stiffened entrance 
examinations. But for the others it has the fullest and gravest respons- 
ibility, although it can only fulfill this responsibility when the body of 
the people furnish the vast sums of money which such a vast undertaking 
demands. Several great institutions are, at this moment, almost in 
financial straits, owing to the unexpected, because unprecedented, de- 
mand upon their resources of every sort,—buildings, equipment, living 
halls, and, most of all, teachers. The drain upon the teaching forces 
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of our best colleges and universities has been severe for some years, and 
will continue as long as highly trained men and women are offered better 
salaries in other fields. One thing is certain, and that is that as long 
as our institutions of higher education must carry a certain proportion 
of men and women of mediocre ability upon their staff—as they must do 
until the outrageous standards of payment can be uprooted and a fair 
living scale established—that our young people are going to be sadly 
the losers in this great game of education. This, too, is a matter that 
reaches far back into the beginnings of things. One of the biting ques- 
tions we parents must always be asking ourselves is why we permit the 
training and teaching of our little boys and girls during the years which 
are, by all odds, the most important in their entire lives, when the wax 
is soft to the molder’s hands, to be given over in a very large number of 
instances, if not usually, to young girls, irresponsible, inexperienced and 
untrained, who are often as innocent of the basal sciences, psychology, 
pedagogy, sociology, and economics, as they are of Sanscrit? Is it not 
of infinitely greater importance to the welfare of America that her hordes 
of children between the ages of five and twelve shall be well taught, than 
that the fraction which finally reaches college should be, since these older 
ones are able, to some extent, at least, to discount the wisdom of their 
elders. But this, like health eduction, is an ideal. Certainly it will not 
be realized as long as we are willing to permit the profession of teaching 
to be starved. 

It is a perfectly safe prognosis that, as far as universities and colleges 
are concerned, the money will be forthcoming. Neither state legislatures 
nor private citizens with wealth will be able to withstand the insistent 
demand which is going up in every part of the country and we may safely 
assume that the necessary expansion will be made possible, and that 
very soon. Assuming this, we who are parents, with sons and daughters 
soon to be sent to college, may, inall propriety, ask the colleges what they 
are going to do for our precious ones. Is it going to be worth all it will 
cost them, and us, whose happiness will lie in their happiness and success 
in the business of living? 

As I look at it, the answer may be affirmative with regard to men, 
more surely than with regard to women. Young men, like those I see 
every day, appear to me to have a pretty clear idea of what they have 
come to college for, and are making it plain to the college. Whether the 
admixture of “‘brain-stretching” courses and those which particularly 
bestow that elusive quality we call culture is as large as one might wish, 
is doubtless open to question. Here is where the highly competent 
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student adviser is so sorely needed. But on the vocational side there 
-can be no question that the two universities with which I am best 
acquainted, and I doubt not others, are doing a work of immeasurable 
value. It is hardly possible to mention an avenue of interest in which 
the university does not stand ready to act as guide, counsellor, and 
friend. From road making and concrete work, to journalism and archi- 
tecture, the list of subjects taught is endless. It would seem that the 
feast spread is bountiful beyond telling. If the student fails to find 
dishes to his liking and upon which he will thrive, it is not the fault of 
the menu makers. 

But with respect to the girls, one can hardly feel so secure. 

Women today are asking exactly the same things of education as men; 
to be developed in all their powers and faculties, that they may have 
life and have it more abundantly; and so trained that they may carry 
on their own special avocations with the greatest degrees of efficiency 
and success. Are they getting it? For answer, scan the reports of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, the United States Bureau of the Census 
on Mortality Statistics, Marriage and Divorce, and on Benovolent Insti- 
tutions; or similar records for many a state or large city. 

Of course the pertinent answer may be made that it is not the college- 
trained woman who figures in these exhibits, since the proportion of 
her to the general population is small. To which reply might be made 
with the counter charge that the college bred woman is, in a serious 
number of cases, evading her responsibilities; first, by not marrying; 
second, by marrying late; and third, by refusing motherhood. But it 
is not my purpose here to enter upon these phases of the controversy. 
The question I am raising is only with respect to the value of the college 
education to the successful working out of the manifest destiny of women, 
which is, as long as the present order of mundane things remains, to be 
the mother of children and the creator of the home—a destiny of greater 

importance to a suffering world than any ever dreamed of since Adam 
and Eve made a mess of things! 

We cannot get away from the eternal verities however we may squirm 
and wriggle. Men and women are not alike; their place and office in 
the evolution of civilization is and must always be different, though para- 
mount, and it is a useless waste of time to deny it or argue about it. The 
time has certainly come for women to tackle the problems involved and 
to demand from an expensive education that it fit them for these under- 
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There are, it seems to me, two principal reasons why the girl does not 
get all this out of her college training. The first lies in the fact that up 
to the very recent years, at least, the courses for women have been a 
slavish imitation of those for men. This for obvious reasons. Second, 
that the courses in homemaking, given admirably in a few colleges and 
partially in others, are regarded by too many girls as beneath their atten- 
tion, as being merely vocational and lacking in “‘brain-stretching” 
courses as well as in cultural values. Here is where I throw down a 
challenge to the colleges of every kind which admit women! It is “up” 
to them to dissipate such falsity and sham. Such views are not only 
nonsense but nonsense of a peculiarly dangerous and insidious variety, 
and educators must come to see this and to strive to create a sounder 
sense of proportion and a more wholesome evaluation of the factors in 
education among the young women whose destinies they have undertaken 
to guide. 

Here, of course, my opponents will say that the girls won’t take those 
courses if they are offered, and I admit it. Probably not; certainly not 
in any great numbers while the present miasma pervades their minds 
‘that the one great purpose of an education is to get them a good job, pay- 
‘ing a large salary, preferably, in those economic and other fields where 
they compete with men. 

I went the other night to a meeting of a club composed of Junior and 
Senior girls majoring in economics. The speaker they had invited to 
address them on the opportunities for women in the work of the world 
was one of the leading economists of the country. He spoke for an 
hour or two, setting forth with nice discrimination, the daily multiplying 
openings for women in the various occupations, and especially for the 
women trained in economics and kindred sciences, but all wage-earning, 
and all outside the home. At one moment he spoke of one of his own 
women students who had taken the “best” job, in marrying and raising 
a family of five boys, but this was passed over, by the audience at least, 
as a lightsome interlude in the really serious discussion of the evening. 
At no other place in the warm fire of question and discussion that followed 
the speaker’s address did the professions of homemaking and parenthood 
have a show. The assumption that every girl’s ideal was a money 
making job, as soon as she graduates, was apparently concurred in 
without even raising the question. 

What has raised such ideals in the minds of our girls? First, of course, 
the pressure of social and industrial conditions as they are,—a pressure 
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that might, without doubt, be traced back to some extent to the very 
fact of the sudden outpouring of women from the home into wage-earning 
industries,—but a tendency which instead of being discouraged by our 
educational authorities is, as I see it, being in every way fostered by 
them. Surely it is a solemn part of the responsibility of any college to 
see that its influence is toward the formation of sound policies and proper 
choices. Here, I am sure, lies one of its most valuable contributions 
to the education of men. Why not exert the same guiding force for 
women? Again the question reaches back into the fundamentals, but 
as in everything educational most good will be accomplished by indirection. 
What is needed is a scrambling of the present curriculum for women as 
it usually exists, and the evolution of one built on the basis of a wise, de- 
liberated, and weighted selection of subjects of study with an enlightened 
set of educational values in mind, which accepts as settled such facts as 
these: that, since out of the home are the issues of life itself,no training, 
for those who are destined by immutable natural law to be home-makers 
in a new and much more demanding civilization than any the world has 
yet seen, can be too stern, too wide, too cultural. 

In such a curriculum she will have her mind trained, polished, sharp- 
ened by contact with the steel of mathematics and the sciences. She will 
need all the beauty, charity, and sweetness that the study of literature 
and the arts will give; and her horizons must be widened through the 
pursuit of history, social and political economics, and kindred subjects. 
But, and here is the fundamental point, all these subjects must have a 
positive relation to her special needs. There is no possible reason why 
the subjects of chemistry and physics, for example, should not be quite 
as effective in developing the mind if they relate to the manifold applica- 
tions of these sciences to the household; economics and sociology are just 
as capable of broadening the outlook if they dwell upon the questions 
of domestic finance, household management, or consider the present 
state of the home as revealed by the study of the reports such as are 
above mentioned. History, too, could, with infinite profit, concern itself 
with the evolution and development of the home. There can be no 
possible question, of course, of this relation as regards the present 
courses in liberal arts. 

It will not be long, I think, before one of the great universities—for 
such development is bound to begin, I think, in one of the coeducational 
institutions rather than in the more cloistered atmosphere of colleges for 
women—will “step on the gas,” to use a pungent (no pun intended!) 
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phrase of the moment, and spring suddenly forward with this idea worked 
out in detail. In this college there will be some readjustments to be 
made. And anew department will be established (possibly to be called the 
Chair of Domology, or the Science of the Home or of Human Relations) 
in which basal work in this new science may be carried on. Research 
must needs be an important and even preliminary factor in such a plan, 
and there will be an infinitely wide field for such research and for the 
application of the theories which may be evolved from it. Such a course 
as this will at once serve two purposes, first that of dignifying the whole 
matter and thus changing and influencing women students to look upon 
it in a new light; second, of beginning to solve some of the many problems 
with which the whole subject is now complicated; and, third, the setting 
in motion, chiefly through the resultant effect of such study upon women, 
forces which will help to bring them into more normal relation to the 
home, and finally help to cure some of the sorrows of the world today. 

It will, of course, be replied that many girls may not have a chance to 
marry; that many will prefer a career; that people cannot marry young 
any more, that a young man cannot alone support a home and wife, with 
a possible family; that domestic labor is slavery; that modern girls are 
not willing to bear such burdens as they see older women bearing; that 
their expensive educations will be thrown away; that the husband will 
soon grow away from the wife, and so on, ad infinitum. Exactly! All 
these things but prove my case. There is so much that is wrong and 
bad about the domestic situation as it stands today that there is sore need 
for study of the severest sort to see how it may be made right. The 
home, as an institution, is the center and core of all civilizations and it 
is useless to try palliative measures while the source of infection remains 
untouched. If for one generation women would put their minds upon 
the solution of these problems that lie at the very heart of national and 
private happiness and welfare, the dawn of a new and better era for a 
weary and distracted world would arise. One of the first demands they 
will inevitably make in such an enterprise will be for new ideals in the 
education of their daughters. 

Is it not absurd—would it not be laughable, if it were not in effect a 
tragedy—that the only one in all the wide range of human professions 
that people would dream of entering without (oftentimes) a vestige of 
special preparation for it, should be by all odds the most vitally important 
one? We would never dream of permitting our young people to engage 
in any important money making occupation without fortifying them 
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with such education as could be afforded, or, at least, consciously recog- 
nizing the need and regretting its absence. Here is what Herbert Spencer 
thought about it: 


If by some strange chance not a vestige of us descended to the remote 
future save a pile of our school-books or some college examination papers, 
we may imagine how puzzled an antiquarian of the period would be on find- 
ing in them no indication that the learners were ever likely to be parents. 
“This must have been the curriculum for their celibates,” we may fancy him 
concluding. “I perceive here an elaborate preparation for many things; 
especially for reading the books of extinct nations and of coexisting nations 
(from which indeed it seems clear that these people had very little worth 
reading in their own tongue); but I find no reference whatever to the bringing 
up of children. They could not have been so absurd as to omit all training 
for this gravest of responsibilities. Evidently, then, this was the school 
course of one of their monastic orders.” 


As I write these words, we women are waiting breathlessly for one 
or another state to assume the honor of being the thirty-sixth to ratify 
the Anthony Amendment. Before these words are read there is little 
doubt that this will be a fact accomplished, and we shall be free to take 
the place in the affairs of our beloved country that a blind stupidity 
has so long denied us. It might be pertinent to inquire what the uni- 
versities and colleges are doing to fit women for these new duties, but 
this is aside from my present purpose, and is, I believe, a question which 
will be answered as soon as the greater one is opened in a big way. For 
there is no doubt that women’s political power will be directed toward 
matters which relate chiefly to the home, children, and women, and by 
the very fact that her attention is turned to these subjects she will be 
able to see farther into the whole mass of related questions, including 
the education of her daughters. 

If I were to ask one of these pretty creatures who so delightfully adorns 
my immediate landscape each day, what she thinks about all this, I 
might or might not get an illuminating answer, but I am certain that 
down deep in her heart there is the picture of a home in which she will 
some time be the center and light, and that she knows, though she may 
never admit it to me, that the delectable position she is pursuing so 
ardently today is really only one to be held while she is waiting. Is it 
not a great pity that she has fallen between two educational stools, and 
often is being fitted, supremely well, neither for the one thing or the other? 
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CHILD CARE IN THE OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
PRACTICE HOUSE 


A. GRACE JOHNSON 
Professor of Household Administration, Oregon Agricultural College 


The School of Home Economics of the Oregon Agricultural College 
first offered a lecture course in mothercraft five years ago. This course 
has developed from a very condensed one-credit elective course to a 
three-credit required course in child care. ‘This school established a 
Practice House! in September of 1916. Here the laboratory course of 
household management is offered to junior and senior students. Both 
of these courses have been very popular and have justified their estab- 
lishment. However we have thought from the beginning, as have 
other colleges,? that the most important piece of work of the household, 
the work around which the average household should center, has been 
omitted, that is, actual practice in the care and training of the child. 

If a woman needs laboratory practice in care of the house to teach 
the management of the household operations, of the income, of family 
and community relations there seems to be every reason why she should 
need laboratory practice in the most important duty which ever falls 
to her lot. Many people have accepted the theory that such training 
is most desirable from the standpoint of the student but only a few 
have believed that it would not be injurious to the child in question. 
Yet the vast majority of children are cared for by parents who have 
never had any training in child care and who have no expert supervision 
when doing the work for the first time. There seems to be no psycho- 
logical theory to prove that the position of parenthood alone gives all 
that is necessary for the proper care and training of the child. 

On the contrary there seems every reason to believe that from the 
standpoint of the adult much better work can be done when the mother 
has had some experience prior to motherhood in caring for and training 
children under the guidance of a trained and experienced person. The 
child cared for under such conditions should receive better care and 
training than the one who is under the care of a person wholly inex- 
perienced in such work even though that person be the mother. It is 
generally conceded that no child is so fortunate as the one whose lot it 
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is to be brought up in its own home by its own parents, who realize the 
great responsibility of parenthood and who exercise “love, firmness, 
and intelligence” in the care and training of their own child. It is to 
give young women experience that will result in greater intelligence in 
the bringing up of their own children that child care has been made a 
part of our practice house training. 

Our practice house is open to junior and senior students and pre- 
requisites for entrance to the house include such courses as housewifery, 
dietetics, and child care, as well as psychology—a college requirement 
for graduation. Students who have completed such courses should be 
capable of caring for children under proper supervision. 

When the work was started it was our intention to make an effort to 
secure a child from a children’s home, but before the final plans were 
made Patsy, a perfectly normal child of sixteen months, came to our 
attention. Her mother was to be a graduate student of the institution 
for a year and it was necessary to “farm the child out” to strangers who 
would be paid to care for her. It was an easy matter to work out a 
plan whereby the mother could be a resident in the house during the 
period while the child was becoming acquainted with the new life. 
After six weeks the student mother became a housemother in a small 
nearby dormitory housing twenty-two girls. This made it possible for 
Patsy to see her mother frequently and still be cared for by students 
living in the practice house. 

Much discouragement was offered by outsiders, many people seeming 
to feel that it was perfectly proper to have a child from an orphanage 
cared for in a practice house but that it was very dangerous for the 
child with a parent. Others seemed to feel that the child would have 
its health ruined while almost every one was confident that it would 
be “terribly spoiled.” Had it not been for an unlimited amount of 
faith in the ultimate success of the experiment we should have grown 
faint hearted before the child arrived. However, there was the occa- 
sional young mother who came to us and expressed a profound regret at 
not having had such responsibility and training before her own child 
arrived, 

After seven and one-half months of the experiment we are convinced 
that child care is a most vital part of practice house training, and we 
have obtained the confidence of those who know of our work. In fact 
two of our own graduates, who have been in the College since our prac- 
tice house was established and know the value of the training received 
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there, have offered their babies to us for a period during which they find 
it necessary to devote a large share of their time to other work. One of 
these young mothers, whose husband’s work keeps him away from home 
a part of the time and who is unable at present to have a permanent 
home, is now on the campus studying for a few months. Her year-old 
son has become a member of the practice house family and after only a 
few weeks of work with two babies we feel sure that we have taken 
another step forward in child care. The mother of the baby is board- 
ing in the house. 


PROBLEMS OF CHILD CARE 


Food. Patsy is on a diet and schedule for a normal child of her 
age. A definite schedule is posted and the nurse maid is responsible 
for all food and all feedings. Our students have demonstrated to their 
own satisfaction that the dislike of a child for any kind of wholesome 
food is largely psychological. No new food which should enter the 
diet has ever been refused. Patsy had not been trained to eat cereal 
or to drink her milk from a glass when she came to us. Both of these 
habits were established within a few days and with no unhappiness to 
the child. The use of psychology was all that was necessary. The 
question of having the child ask for food which she should not have has 
never been a problem at all. Her meal schedule is not the same as that 
of the family, her breakfast and dinner coming later and her supper 
coming earlier. During the family dinner, she, not being hungry, is 
most content to play with her toys in the living room. This seems to be 
most surprising to our guests. Parents, grandparents, and all who come 
to the house as dinner guests admit that they have never seen a happier 
and better baby at meal time. This is partly because we started right. 
There has never been a heart-ache or a tear, because it was the right 
thing that was done first. 

Sleep. The nurse maid sleeps in the same room with the children. 
This is a very large south-west room with three extra large windows. 
Patsy’s rest hours consist of a long night which is seldom interrupted 
by wakefulness, and a three hour sleep in the middle of the day. Here 
again the students have demonstrated to themselves that a healthy 
child likes to go to sleep. Many a girl has claimed that the little smile, 
the final “good night” as the covers were tucked in are pay for all the 
work a baby has made necessary during the day. Our nearest neighbor 
whose sleeping porch is only thirty or forty feet from the babies’ sleep- 
ing room claims never to have heard the children at night. 
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Play. Patsy was walking when she came to us. She has always 
been allowed to play out when the weather would permit. A sand box 
on a pergola has given hours of happiness. Oregon is a land of winter 
rain but the north porch which is seldom wet furnished a place where 
some outside exercise could be had even on the worst days. 

Health. Patsy is one of the few children of the town who have not 
had whooping cough during the winter. She has had a cold twice. 
Both colds had an effect upon her development curve and both were 
contracted during a vacation when she was taken to her grandmother’s 
on a train. 

Training. A very important part of our problem has been the giving 
of proper training. We started with a child who might easily have been 
spoiled. She is pretty, has beautiful brown eyes and hair, and a will of 
her own. But since she had a sensible mother there were no bad habits 
to overcome. We have exercised gentleness and firmness and have 
never tried to amuse the child. The result is that she is wholly unaware 
of her own charms, does not try to show off, and is most natural in her 
manner, neither forward nor undesirably timid. 

Her vocabulary has developed from a few baby words to long sen- 
tences that are easily understood. Her memory of former residents of 
the house is very interesting for she calls them by name months after 
they have left the house. 

We knew that the many study tables and dressers with their attrac- 
tive articles would be fascinating in the beginning, so we planned to 
have certain toys on each floor and checked the first attempt to play 
with the girls’ belongings. Students do not offer their belongings as 
toys. All toys are kept in interesting baskets and there is never any 
question about putting them away when the right method is used. 

The greatest problem in training has been presented from the outside. 
The faculty woman who is in charge of a practice house can easily 
manage her own family but she cannot get an entire college community 
to keep its distance when a lovable child, who is being watched by 
everyone, goes for an airing. Fortunately, the practice house family 
has not made a “plaything” of the child and she therefore enters a 
protest when every stranger insists on imposing on her when she is 
out. However, she will shake hands and salute strangers quite properly 
if they will keep hands off. This has been a great asset. It is appall- 
ing to see how few people realize that a child is an individual and not a 
toy to be tossed about by everyone who chooses. 
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PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 


Equipment. Practically all equipment such as bed, toilet chair, and 
clothing has been furnished by the mother. This is simple and has been 
added to from house funds or by students who wanted to make gifts. 
Another year we hope to have the entire wardrobe of the child planned 
and worked out in our household art classes. Some pieces have been 
made and donated by students this year. 

Cost. Carriage and high chair have been donated. Some clothing 
and other small pieces of equipment have been purchased by the house. 
This has totaled about $7.00 for 7} months. The mother has paid 
$10.00 a month toward the support of the child. This has just about 
covered the cost of food at present prices. 

Food. Students are expected to be familiar with child feeding through 
their course in child care. Little extra preparation of foods has been 
necessary, the nurse maid simply using from the family supply in most 
cases, being careful to see that she is always a little ahead of the baby’s 
needs as to market orders. 

Laundry. The laundry for the baby has been done by the nurse 
maid when there was the one child only, but now that we have two, it 
seems advisable to have this work done by the laundress, whose duties 
are usually light, since she is only responsible for the washing and iron- 
ing of table linens and the sending out of the bed and bathroom linens 
of the house. The new plan has worked well, the nurse maid being 
careful to have all articles in the hands of the laundress by a certain 
hour in the morning and she having those same articles back in the 
hands of the nurse maid in twenty-four hours. 

Supervision of Play. Most of this has been done without the child 
being aware of it. The nurse maid can easily go about her other duties 
while the child plays in the same room or an adjoining one. When 
Patsy is on a porch playing the student may work inside a window with 
curtain thrown back. Concentrated study over long periods of time is 
impossible. This is a good time to sew or mend. ‘The best time for 
the care taker to do her heaviest studying is when the child is in bed. 

Time. All figures must be approximate. The time actually spent 
in caring for Patsy has varied from 4% hours a day to 6} hours depend- 
ing upon the speed and skill of the student. Five hours would perhaps 
be a good average for the amount of time in which nothing else is done. 
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Student’s Schedule. Since our students remain in the house one-half 
of a term and elect practice teaching or tea room management the other 
half of the term, most of them have easy schedules to adjust, since in 
neither case do they schedule many forenoon classes. A substitute 
nurse maid schedule is necessary to make it possible for students to 
attend classes. An hour is occasionally found when every member of 
the family has a class. ‘The student in charge is expected to secure a 
former member of the house who comes for that hour. Only on three or 
four hours during the entire year has it been necessary for a student to 
miss a class and that in every case has been the home management 
class, running parallel with practice house work. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After 7} months experience with child care as a part of practice 
house training the staff of the School of Home Economics as well as 40 
students who have helped to care for the children have reached the 
conclusion that: 

1. The work should be continued for these reasons: 

. It gives valuable training to students. 
. It furnishes excellent care to the children. 
. It does not “spoil” the child. 
. The students are enthusiastic about the work. 
e. It makes the practice house more homelike. 
f. It helps to train for the most important function of women— 
motherhood. 
2. That two children of different ages should be taken whenever 


possible. 


a 


x 
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THE NEW YORK CHILD HEALTH CONFERENCE—IMPRES- 
SIONS AND REACTIONS! 


HELEN T. PARSONS 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health 


‘It is said that there are forty agencies in New York City concerned in, 
or devoted to, Child Welfare. At the beginning of a movement of this 
kind there are certain advantages in a multiplicity of independent efforts 
to solve the given problem. While some of these efforts will be top heavy 
with a one idea, this very fact brings out the individual phases of the 
problem with a vividness that one conservative, well-balanced effort 
would find difficult to accomplish in the formative stages of the move- 
ment. The well rounded program, which must be the next stage if 
progress is to continue, may well acknowledge its debt to the enthusiastic 
pioneers, even to those who believed in panaceas. 

Throughout the program of the Child Health Conference this vivid- 
ness of the individual phase was noticeable, even when the speaker 
sketched in a comprehensive plan of attack. It was shown, for example, 
what may be done by utilizing a child’s eagerness to take part in a con- 
structive enterprise. An instance was cited of a sanitary survey carried 
out by school children. A map of the town was plotted showing the 
exact location of privies, bad wells, etc., and the map was hung in the 
local postoffice, to the consternation of the citizens. 

It was pointed out by another speaker how necessary is vividness of 
presentation in enlisting the attention and codperation of the child at 
the beginning of any effort to correct faulty health habits, and the prac- 
tical use which may be made of the services of an advertising expert in 
passing upon printed matter. : 

On the other hand, it was emphasized that the crystallizing of the 
child’s initial interest into health habits might be by far the more difficult 
and important process. Frequent and detailed reports by the child, 
reinforced by class rivalry and public opinion among classmates, assist 
in converting knowledge and temporary interest into permanent and 
desirable health habits. The story of the boy who attempted to take 
nine baths in one afternoon in order to square his record, which was dis- 
gracing that of his class, gives an insight not only into the compelling 


1 New York Child Health Conference held May 19 to 21, 1920, at the Academy of Medi- 
cine, New York City. 
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power of childish public opinion, but perhaps even more into the ingen- 
ious if well-meant subterfuges of the child mind in attempting to deal 
with those who would change his habits. 

The subject of the school luncheon was, of course, a live topic. The 
history of the movement both in England and in America was sketched, 
and data concerning the extent to which the movement has spread, and 
the results it has accomplished, were given. Especially good results in 
bringing malnourished children up to normal weight have followed the 
use of the mid-morning and mid-afternoon luncheon. In the case of 
children for whom it is necessary to provide milk on account of poverty, 
the home may still be made a contributor to the enterprise by the re- 
quirement that the child bring a bottle—a clean bottle—each day from 
home. A warning was sounded against regarding school lunches as a 
panacea or allowing abuses to creep in, such as an assumption on the 
part of parents that food given at school is to be regarded as a substitu- 
tion for, not an addition to, food given at home. Except in so far as it 
may be for the purpose of scientific demonstration, or propaganda, 
school feeding fails of its chief function if it is used merely for the purpose 
of putting food into children, and not also of establishing standards and 
food habits. As an illustration of the need for better selection of food, 
it was stated that in many country districts in Indiana the diet of the 
people resembles a pre-pellagra diet. In some districts 100 per cent of 
the questionnaires tabulated confessed to a condition of ‘‘stomach trou- 
ble” and the use of patent medicines. The general custom of eating a 
big Sunday dinner, with its unfortunate after effects, accounted for 
many slumps in weight among the children. 

The possible relation between digestive upsets in infants and conse- 
quent adult digestive ailments was suggested, as was also the importance 
of being well-born and breast fed as a start toward normal health. 

The inter-relationship between tuberculosis and malnutrition was 
pointed out: on the one hand malnutrition predisposes to infection; and 
on the other, a strikingly large proportion of cases of malnutrition among 
young children may be attributed to a sub-acute tubercular infection 
not ordinarily correctly diagnosed. 

Weaknesses in existing methods for determining and grading malnu- 
trition by physicians were criticised, and an attempt made to list aids 
to diagnosis in the order of their relative importance, as follows: 

1. Weight for height—the most useful tables are perhaps those which 
take the age factor into account also, as children stunted in height may 
not be detected by the simple weight for height relation. 
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2. Appearance, such as color, posture, nervousness, alertness or 
apathy. 

3. The amount of fat. 

4. The muscles of arms and legs. 

5. Bony framework—wrists, breadth of shoulders and hips. 

A belief in the overshadowing importance of attention to factors other 
than an unsatisfactory diet in combating malnutrition was voiced by 
more than one speaker. These other conditions needing attention and 
correction include: disease, and such physical defects as bad teeth, ade- 
noids, tonsils, and obstructed breathing; irregular and rapid eating and 
gulping of liquids; faulty posture, over-fatigue, home study, and cur- 
tailed sleep, due either to reading in bed, sleeping with others, or to 
the presence of others in the room; maladjustment with the environment, 
and tension in the home atmosphere. 

A plea was made for a broader training for the community nutrition 
worker than has been considered essential for the typical dietitian of the 
past, and it was urged that opportunity be given for practice work under 
supervision at a center where good standards for field work have already 
been established. 

Several agencies compete for the responsibility of administering and 
directing child health activities: 

1. Philanthropic and social agencies, having already the most intimate 
contact with the home, and experience as messengers of child health, 
might assume the chief responsibility and do consistent follow-up work 
from the pre-natal period on, bridging the gap between home and school 
and insuring that children be taken to physicians—all children for pe- 
riodic examination, the physically defective for the removal of defects. 

2. The future clinic with enlarged functions might assume chief re- 
sponsibility, supervising the pre-natal period, insuring breast feeding and 
proper infant care, guarding the important pre-school and adolescent 
periods, and supervising both mental and physical hygiene, using philan- 
thropic, municipal, volunteer, and school activities to assist in its work. 

3. Educators with their ability to try out methods experimentally, 
pass judgment, admit limitations, and distribute responsibility for proj- 
ects, might include the direction of child health activities among the 
functions of the school, justifying their leadership by the belief that one 
of the most influential messengers of health to the home and pre-school 
child is the school child himself when given the proper information and 
the proper impetus, and that the class-room method is an economical 
method for giving him this information and impetus. 


. 
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It seems plain that many unanswered questions involve both technical 
knowledgé (not solely medical) and an understanding of sound psy- 
chological and pedagogical principles. Such questions as the following 
must be answered: 

What standards shall we accept in judging a normal child? What is 
the cause of seasonal variation in growth and what allowance is to be 
made for it in determining progress? In the formation of health hab- 
its what methods are practical in insuring that no lapses shall occur in 
the important formative period? How often should reports be submitted 
by the children? What supervision of these reports is necessary? Can 
any of this be delegated to the children themselves? Which methods of 
arousing enthusiasm are followed by a sustained interest, and which 
by a slump? What degree of permanency of health habits may be ex- 
pected after intensive work has ceased? Is there any unexplained value 
in the “sipping” rather than the drinking of milk to explain the constant 
stress placed upon the former method by child health workers in spite 
of the clear demonstration by investigators*:* that the latter method in- 
sures a much finer curd in the stomach? Is the 5 meals a day plan which 
works such magic in the case of the undernourished child a sound dietetic 
regimen for the normal child also? 

The rapidity with which the child health movement has gained ground 
is due in no small measure to the very definiteness of the standards for 
judging malnutrition and for gauging progress in correcting this condi- 
tion. This has had the effect at times of an overemphasis on normal 
weight as such, and a too great confidence that the whole problem is 
being adequately met if everything possible is being done to bring the 
underweight children of a community up to normal weight. There is 
such a great value to some definite objective standard for the purpose of 
testing the effectiveness of one’s efforts and checking theorizing, that 
there is no reason for discarding these standards; but the time has come 
to examine them critically, and to consider the whole subject from the 
aspect of the greater importance of preventive work. We have assumed 
perhaps too much the attitude of the old man who exclaimed “Sick? 
I don’t hold much with this being sick. What I always say is—if you’re 
sick, die—and prove it!’ The child welfare movement has said in 


2 Brenneman, J. Boiled Versus Raw Milk. Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., \x (Feb. 22, 1913), 


575. 
* Bergeim, O., Evvard, J. M., Rehfuss, M. E., and Hawk, P. B. Gastric Response to 


Foods, II. Amer. Jour. Physiol., xviii (May, 1919), 411. 
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effect to children—if conditions for your well-being are not satisfactory, 
become malnourished so that even our crude tests cannot fail to detect 
it—and prove it. 

What is needed is a clearer conception of the meaning of optimum 
nutrition. For this it is necessary to go to the experimental laboratory 
where factors can be so controlled as to bring one factor at a time into 
sharp relief. So far, the clearest demonstration has been made for the 
effect of selection of diet as opposed to all other factors making for well- 
being. It has been shown most spectacularly how great may be the 
differences in degrees of nutrition, all of which would be classified by 
the uncritical as satisfactory. It has long been generally known that by 
changing the composition of a food mixture a diet which will not allow 
growth can be changed to one which allows partial growth; this, to one 
which promotes growth to full adult size. But it is not so well known 
that, depending on finer adjustments in the diet, this full adult size holds 
a number of potentialities: normal reproduction, sub-normal reproduc- 
tion, or no reproduction at all; a long complete span of adult life or the 
shortening of this by any given degree; vigor maintained throughout 
this adult life or early coming of the characteristics of old age. 

In the complex frequently changing conditions that surround human 
growth, it may be easily comprehended that the effects of finer adjust- 
ments in diet would long remain undetected, and yet they are coming to 
be more and more understood and appreciated. It is reported‘ that the 
descendants of people of Iceland and certain Eskimo tribes, formerly pos- 
sessing teeth which remained in perfect condition well into advanced 
years in spite of utter lack of any prophylactic measures, have shown 
deterioration of teeth coincident with a changed dietary. Investigators 
have shown that defective teeth habitually occur as an accompaniment 
of certain types of experimental malnutrition. The Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary of Boston is reported to be now frankly shifting its emphasis 
from the commonly accepted prophylactic and corrective methods of 
modern dentistry to the more fundamentally preventive measures of 
proper nutrition. A recent article by Mellanby® cites the Island of 
Lewis in the Hebrides where, in spite of indescribably bad sanitary con- 
ditions, a strikingly low death rate among babies is recorded. That this 
is dependent upon the food of the pregnant and nursing mother and is 


* Private communication to writer by the Arctic explorer Stefansson. 
§ Mellanby, E. Accessory Food Factors (Vitamines) in the Feeding of Infants. Lancet, 
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not merely hereditary is indicated by the fact that the children of pre- 
school age in these homes, who do not fare so well as the babies dietetic- 
ally, show a comparatively high mortality and morbidity. This again 
decreases as the children become older and do not suffer so greatly from 
neglect. 

It would be painting too rosy a picture to suggest that all the factors 
upon which optimum nutrition rests are at present understood. How- 
ever, much knowledge is already at the disposal of those who wish to 
apply it. Enthusiasm for the good results which follow the corrective 
treatment of defective teeth must not obscure the fact that better teeth, 
not better repair of teeth, is the real ideal. Absence of actual disease 
and underweight among children should not be accepted as the highest 
standard for which it is worth while to strive. The child health worker, 
submerged in the struggle to correct widespread malnutrition, which 
undoubtedly exists, must never lose the vision of optimum nutrition as 
the ultimate goal of achievement. 


THE PRICE AND VALUE OF TEXTILES 


EVELYN M. HICKMANS 
Depariment of Household Science, University of Toronto 


The correct labeling of foodstuffs is insisted on by law, but at present 
misleading statements are constantly being made about the composition 
and value of textile goods, while names used for inferior goods suggest a 
more expensive material; and the manufacturers have become so expert 
that the adulterations are difficult to detect on cursory examination. 
Consequently the public are constantly paying prices for materials far 
beyond their value, and are being deceived as to the actual composition 
of the goods. The question becomes more important day by day, for 
the price of clothing continues to soar, and the wearing qualities are 
becoming more and more unsatisfactory. 

While there are firms whose word can be relied on, and who sell good 
standard materials at a reasonable price, their stock being chosen with 
the thought and care resulting from long experience and good judgment, 
there are many others whose materials are not labeled correctly or priced 
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according to their value. Presumably in nearly every case the salesman 
offers the goods in good faith, and sells the article for what he believes 
it to be—having obtained his information from the manufacturer or his 
agent—or, not having received any definite information on the subject, 
he uses his own judgment and knowledge, and that knowledge proves 
to be inadequate or insufficient. The salesman fails to realize that he 
is misrepresenting his goods. In addition to that, the price is fixed 
according to what he thinks the fabric is, and not what it really is. 

An investigation was made lately into the composition and economic 
value of a small number of textiles, with the idea of finding out to what 
extent textile goods are incorrectly labeled, and if there is any relation 
between the price and the composition of the materials. Forty samples 
were obtained from four firms in Ontario, and were analyzed. The pre- 
liminary investigation showed that 6 samples, or 15 per cent, were not 
what they were sold for. An “all wool’ flannel contained about 50 
per cent cotton; a piece labeled “silk and linen” was over 80 per cent 
cotton, the rest being silk; another piece labeled “silk’’ was nearly 80 
per cent cotton, the rest being silk; another piece labeled “ silk and linen” 
was silk and wool in nearly equal proportions; another labeled “artificial 
silk” was cotton and wild silk; and one labeled “union silk and linen” 
proved to be more than half cotton, with the remainder artificial silk. 

Occasionally the labeling may be to the disadvantage of the vendor 
instead of the buyer, for one sample labeled ‘“‘a small per cent of wool” 
contained 37 per cent. Sometimes the labeling is too indefinite. Thus 
a “flannel” should be wool unless described as a ‘‘cotton and wool flan- 
nel.” Viyella flannel contains about 50 per cent cotton. 

The method of procedure was in every case to remove the finishing 
materials and loose coloring matters by boiling the fabric for 20 minutes 
in a 1 per cent solution of hydrochloric acid, then for the same length 
of time in a one-twentieth per cent solution of sodium carbonate, and 
lastly in water. The percentage of dressing was calculated on the air- 
dry weights. _ Air-dry weights were taken in this investigation, as in 
making the mixes the weight would include the normal amount of mois- 
ture held by the fibres. Duplicates were made in every case and showed 
that the error due to differences in the amount of atmospheric moisture 
in the laboratory from day to day was negligible. 

For a cotton and wool mixture, the air-dry sample was boiled for fif- 
teen minutes in a 5 per cent solution of sodium hydrate, the solution 
being kept at constant strength; the cotton residue was then washed, 
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restored to air-dry condition, and weighed. A correction of 5 per cent 
was added to the weight of the cotton residue, as the cotton itself suffers 
a slight loss on boiling with caustic soda (Matthews). 

For a cotton and silk mixture, and for a wool and silk mixture, the 
silk was dissolved by immersion in cold concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(about 40 per cent strength). The residue was washed, dried, and 
weighed. A correction of 0.5 per cent was made for loss of wool and 4 
per cent for loss of cotton (Matthews). 

The separation of cotton and wild silk was carried out by immersing 
the fabric in cold 10 per cent caustic soda solution for 12 to 18 hours, 
then washing and drying at 100°C. ; on rubbing, the wild silk fibres were 
disintegrated; the cotton residue was then allowed to become air-dry. 
Duplicates gave consistent results. Confirmation was also obtained 
by separating the warp and weft threads of cotton and wild silk, respec- 
tively, and weighing them. 

The separation of cotton and artificial silk was not carried out chem- 
ically, but the warp and weft threads of cotton and artificial silk, respec- 
tively, were separated by hand and weighed. The resultsofthe analyses 
are shown in the accompanying table. 

Some interesting points were brought out by the analyses in respect 
to the price. In five all-wool materials the weights of wool obtainable 
for one dollar were calculated, and it was found that in one case (sample 
3) the apparently expensive article was the cheapest in the end, for in 
this fabric one and a half times as much wool was obtained for the money 
as in the cheaper fabric. In another case, however (sample 4), the ap- 
parently expensive fabric proved to be really expensive, as less wool was 
obtained for one dollar than in any other sample. Sample 1 was a very 
thin serge which would easily pull out of shape, but the other two serges 
were a much closer weave and would doubtless wear much better. 

Three union wool and cotton materials having approximately the same 
composition gave three different weights for one dollar—so that the 
prices were not consistent—though the difference may be accounted 
for to some extent by the difference in weave and finish. On the other 
hand, a number of satins, though of different price and width, worked out 
to be of about the same value. Again, two samples containing cotton 
and wild silk were compared and the one having more silk, which should 
be the more expensive fibre, was shown to be cheaper than the other 
sample. 
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The white flannel (sample 6) gives better value than any of the other 
materials grouped with it. While sample 8 contains a higher percent- 
age of wool than does sample 7 the difference is not sufficient to account 
for the different weights obtained for one dollar. Sample 9 was a printed 
voile so that the extra labor involved in printing probably balances the 
deficiency in weight compared with 7 and 8. 

In samples 10-21, there does not seem to be any comparison in the 
weights obtained for one dollar. Sample 10 has a high percentage of 
dressing, but is also made of poor quality shoddy which becomes thread 
bare quite easily —and this probably accounts for the low price Sample 
14 contains less wool and more cotton than sample 13, but not enough 
to account for the difference in the weights obtained for one dollar, while 
13 pulls more easily than 14. Sample 16 gives nearly twice as much 
weight for one dollar as does 13, yet the qualities appear to be similar. 
Samples 11 and 15 give the same weight and appear to be about the 
same wearing quality as far as one can tell from sample. Samples 17 
and 18 are comparable and have about the same value. 

Samples 22, 23, and 26 are somewhat similar in composition, but, 
while 22 is a plain weave, 23 is a poplin, which in all probability would 
not wear so well as 22, and only half the weight is obtained for one dollar 
in 23 and 26 asin number 22. Samples 28, 30, 31, and 32 are similar in 
value and composition; and sample 29, while having about the same com- 
position, contains a high percentage of dressing and, even allowing for 
the extra labor involved in producing the watered effect, is expensive 
compared with them. The low value of sample 27 is also accounted for 
to some extent, though not entirely, by the printing. 

Samples 34 and 35 are very similar in composition and value, though 
34 has a much heavier and stronger appearance than 35. Samples 33 
and 34 are very similar in quality as well as in all outward appearances. 

The low figure obtained in the last column for sample 36 is due to the 
narrow width, and this makes the material more expensive than the 
other two samples. 

A further point which needs to be made clear in the labeling of wool 
fabrics is whether the wool is “ virgin” wool or “‘recovered”’ wool. There 
is not sufficient “ virgin’”’ wool in the world to meet the demand for wool 
clothing, and if the shoddy is carefully prepared there is no reason why 
it should not be used for textiles; but since it is not new wool, and is not 
quite as strong or as even as new wool, owing to the treatment to which 
it has been subjected, and is not usually evenly dyed, it ought not to be 
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sold at the same price as virgin wool—or even labeled “wool.” It should 
be labeled “‘shoddy” or “recovered wool” and priced accordingly.’ This 
would materially lower the price of “woolen” fabrics. 

The need for the standardization of textiles is urgent, and the labels 
attached to the goods should show the nature and percentage of the fab- 
rics present, and the price should bear some relation to the composition. 
It would be to the benefit of the retailer and of the consumer, for the 
public would feel that they were getting what they were paying for, and 
the retailer would retain the confidence of the public. At the same time, 
it is important that the interest of the buyers should be aroused suf- 
ficiently to ensure a demand from the public for “pure textiles,” that is, 
for textiles honestly labeled; and to this end it is hoped that the publica- 


tion of this investigation will assist. 


Results of analyses 
le 
VENDOR’s DESCRIPTION | CHARACTERISTICS COMPOSITION 
= 

per cent | inches grams | grams | grams 

1 | All wool serge Serge Dressing 1.5 | 36 ($1.49 | 127 | 127 | 85 
Wool 98.5 

2 | Cashmere Cashmere Dressing 6.3 | 44 | 1.25 | 88 108 | 86 
Wool 93.7 

3 | Serge Serge Dressing 4.0 | 48 | 2.00 | 160 | 213 | 106 
Wool 96.0 

4 | Serge Serge Dressing 4.8 | 45 | 2.50 | 136 | 170); 68 
Wool 95.2 

5 | White flannel White flannel Dressing 10.3 | 28 | 1.20} 153 | 119 | 99 
Wool 89.7 

6 | White flannel White flannel Dressing 6.8 | 29} | 1.10 | 160 | 131 | 120 
Wool 67.0 
Cotton 26.2 

7 | All wool flannel | Narrow striped | Dressing 2.5 | 30 | 1.00 | 113} 92 
flannel Wool 47.8 
Cotton 49.7 

8 | Viyella flannel Plain blue viyella | Dressing 2.9 | 30 | 1.25 115 | 95 | 76 
flannel Wool 51.3 
Cotton 45.7 
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Result of analyses—Continued 

per cent | inches grams | grams | grams 

9 | Cotton and wool | Printed voile Dressing 3.6 | 29 ($0.65 | 57) 85 
voile Wool 48.6 
Cotton 47.8 

10 | Can. cotton and | Suiting*—plain Dressing 8.7 | 27 | 0.50 | 269 | 201 | 402 
shoddy weave Wool 37.0 
Cotton 54.3 

11 | 50% Can. wool | Suiting*—plain | Dressing 4.3 | 28 | 0.60 | 190 | 148 | 247 
weave Wool 32.6 
Cotton 63.1 

12 | Can. khaki, small | Khaki*—plain Dressing 2.9 | 30 | 0.60 | 204 | 170 | 283 
per cent wool weave Wool 36.8 
Cotton 60.3 

13 | Wool and cotton | Serge—twill Dressing 2.5 | 40 | 1.50} 102 | 114 | 76 
weave Wool 43.0 
Cotton 54.5 

14 | Wool and cotton | Suiting*—gabar- | Dressing 3.2 | 40 | 1.50 | 144 | 160 | 106 
dine Wool 35.8 
Cotton 61.0 

15 | Cotton and wool | Suiting*—plain | Dressing 2.3 | 42 | 1.00 | 211 | 246 | 246 
weave Wool 39.7 
Cotton 61.0 

16 | Wool and cotton | Serge*—twill Dressing 3.3 | 44 | 1.25 | 144 176 | 140 
weave Wool 38.9 
Cotton 57.8 

17 | Wool and cotton | Shepherd’s plaid | Dressing 2.9 | 50 | 2.00 | 164 | 228 | 114 
Wool 47.5 
Cotton 49.6 

18 | Wool and cotton | Suiting*—twill Dressing 4.7 | 50 | 1.95 | 165 | 229 | 116 
weave Wool 49.2 
Cotton 46.0 

19 | Serge Serge Dressing 5.7 | 36 | 1.00 | 127 | 127 | 127 
Wool 42.2 
Cotton 52.1 


* Recovered wool, but of good quality. 


| | | 
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Results of analyses—Continued 
a 
i=) 

per cent | inches grams | grams | grams 

20 | Union tweed Union tweed* Dressing 5.8 | 42 |$1.20 | 255 | 297 | 248 
Wool 45.3 
Cotton 48.9 

21 | Cheviot Cheviot Dressing 4.5 | 52 | 3.00 | 271 | 391 | 130 
Wool 51.3 
Cotton 44.2 

22 | Cotton and silk | Cotton and silk, | Dressing 2.1 | 34 | 0.50| 43] 41] 82 
plain weave Cotton 87.6 
Silk 10.3 

23 | Cotton and silk | Poplin—cotton | Dressing 1.6 | 35 | 1.75 | 80] 44 
and silk Cotton 89.8 
Silk 8.6 

24 | Silk and linen Silk and cotton, | Dressing 2.9 | 35 | 2.50] 98| 96] 38 
watered effect | Cotton 82.0 
Silk 5.1 

25 | Cotton and silk | Cotton and silk | Dressing 1.6 | 35 | 1.00| 37 | 36] 36 
mull mull Cotton 83.4 
Silk 15.0 

26 | Cotton and silk | Cotton and silk | Dressing 1.2 | 383 | 1.00} 42] 45] 45 
crepe crepe Cotton 86.2 
Silk 12.6 

27 | Silk Printed silk Dressing 4.1 | 24 | 2.50| 78] 52] 21 
Cotton 78.6 
Silk 17.3 

28 | Satin Satin Dressing 4.8 | 138 | 92] 61 
Cotton 74.9 
Silk 20.3 

29 | Moiré silk Watered effect Dressing 10.7 | 27 | 1.75¢| 79 | 59] 34 
Cotton 66.9 
Silk 22.4 

30 | Satin Satin Dressing 5.9 | 54 | 2.50¢} 101 | 152] 61 
Cotton 70.2 
Silk 23.9 


t Wholesale price. 
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Results of analyses—Concluded 
x 
aS | #3 
i per cent | inches grams | grams | grams 
31 | Satin Satin Dressing 7.3 | 54 ($2.50f}) 101 | 152 | 60 
Cotton 68.0 
Silk 24.7 
32 | Satin Satin Dressing 9.0 | 24 | 1.25¢| 106} 71) 57 
Cotton 68.9 
Silk 22.1 
33 | Silk and linen Rep—plain weave} Dressing 2.8 | 38 | 2.50; 81) 85) 34 
Wool 50.9 
Silk 46.3 
34 | Silk and wool Henrietta—twill | Dressing 2.7 | 39 | 88 | 26 
weave Wool 70.3 
Silk 27.0 
35 | Wool and silk Silk Eolienne Dressing 2.0} 40 | 2.50} 59} 65| 26 
Wool 70.8 
Silk 27.2 
36 | Cotton and silk | Plain weave Dressing 4.2 | 34 , 1.00} 30} 48| 48 
printed design | Cotton 73.4 
Wildsilk 22.4 
37 | Cotton and silk | Plain weave Dressing 5.0} 35 | 1.00) 54} 53) 53 
printed design | Cotton 64.8 
Wildsilk 30.2 
38 | Silk and cotton | Plain weave Dressing 3.7 | 36 | 1.00} 52) 52} 52 
printed design | Cotton 75.6 . 
Wildsilk 20.7 
39 | Artificial silk Poplin weave Dressing 3.7 ; 33} | 1.75 | 61) 35 
Cotton 
Wildsilk 30.3 
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FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


COOPERATIVE BUYING! 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


Director, New York Office, Division of Foods and Markets, State Department of Farms and 
Markets 


As I look at the program of this conference and the subjects of this 
evening’s session, I find myself wondering just what the person who 
put me down to discuss “Codperative Buying” expected me to talk 
about. The term, “Coéperative Buying” suggests something inthe 
nature of a cheaper system of buying goods, presumably based on the 
principle of concentration of purchasing power and volume of business. 
On the business of purchasing supplies, I am probably less qualified to 
speak than most of you. I prefer to assume, therefore, that your inter- 
est is primarily in the larger subject of codperation, in the definite mean- 
ing of the word as applied to the codperative movement originating with 
the Rochdale weavers in England. I would rather take my text from 
the keynote struck in the advance program of this conference, “the real 
work in any age is to produce, not better methods, but better men.” 

Coéperative buying may be any kind of collective purchasing. Codp- 
erative spelled with a capital ‘“‘C” is a movement whereby the people 
organize themselves in order to take into their own hands the adminis- 
tration of those socially necessary functions which are now administered 
by private interests for private benefit. It is a scheme of economic 
reorganization of production and distribution for the service of the peo- 
ple, rather than the profit of individuals. It was not first conceived by 
the Rochdale pioneers, but it was they who hit upon the right set of fun- 
damental principles that spelled success. 

Since that little store was started by those poor desperate weavers, 
seventy-five or eighty years ago, the codperative movement has grown 
and spread over the entire world and is now making phenomenal progress 
in that last bulwark of individualism, our own country. The English 


1 Presented at the Conference on Group Living, Lake Placid, N. Y., May, 1920. 
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codperative societies now include one third of the population of England. 
They operate sixty factories, and own their own coal mines, their own 
herds of cattle, their own coffee and tea plantations, fruit groves, and 
farms. One big wholesale agency distributes supplies of every kind to 
the local societies. 

In Belgium the working people have, by the savings in their coépera- 
tive stores, been able to build their own halls for meeting and recreation, 
their own libraries, and to conduct all sorts of educational health and 
recreational enterprises. 

All the world is just coming to recognize that the codperative societies 
in Russia have been the one thing that has held together the economic 
life of the country during the upheavals of the last two years. There 
are 50,000 codperative societies in Russia with more than twenty million 
members, who with their families comprise one-half of the population. 
During the revolution and since, amidst a complete breakdown of ex- 
change finance and transport, almost the only purchasing and distrib- 
uting of goods has been through codperative societies. England, with 
the approval of the Allied Powers, offered to open up business relations 
with the Russian codperative societies although she was still unwilling 
to recognize the government itself. The All-Russian Union of Coép- 
erative Societies has been doing a large business with the United States 
for many months. It has the entire floor of an office building on Liberty 
Street in New York City and there are few offices in the city that have 
a greater appearance of efficiency and up-to-dateness. 

The scope of the Russian codperative activities is unlimited. There 
apparently are few things they do not ao, and do successfully. Distri- 
bution of clothing and food is only the beginning. Circulating libraries, 
moving picture shows, lecture bureaus, schools, and universities, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, road building, all are carried on by them. 
Mr. Alexander Zelenko, Director of the Information Bureau of the Rus- 
sian Coéperative Societies in this country, with whom I had lunch re- 
cently, apologized for having to hurry away to a class at Columbia 
University. Out of curiosity, I inquired as to what course he was taking. 
“My wife and I are taking a course in camping,” he replied. I expressed 
a little surprise that they should have time for this diversion. ‘Oh, this 
is business,” he said. ‘We have recreation camps in Russia, too. The 
coéperative societies run them. We are learning everything we can 
about camp management and equipment so that when we go back to 
Russia we will be able to improve our codperative camps.” 
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In France the government gave over to the codperative societies during 
the war the distribution of coal, milk, and meat in certain areas. In 
many districts all business is done through the codperative societies 
resulting in the closing up of all competitive business. 

In Italy, codperation is also flourishing and as a reconstruction meas- 
ure the Italian Government appropriated a large sum of money to aid 
in the establishment of codperative organizations. 

In the United States we have had for seventy-five years codperative 
societies springing up in every part of the country, trying their experi- 
ments and going down in failure for want of access to accurate and ade- 
quate information. Violation of the principles of the Rochdale societies 
has invariably brought disaster, but some have survived their seasons 
of trouble and become permanent examples of strength to the hundreds 
of new societies that have come into being in the last five years. The 
latest available figures of a year ago show between 3000 and 4000 con- 
sumers codperative societies in successful operation in this country. 
Several central wholesale agencies have been established in different 
parts of the United States, doing a total business of probably over 
$100,000,000 per annum. 

During the war people came to realize, as never before, the vicious- 
ness of the old economic system. In the last year, particularly, we have 
begun to see how absolutely we are at the mercy of the profiteering sys- 
tem of business. Our helplessness as individual small consumers in 
exercising any control over the conditions under which the necessities of 
life are supplied to us is parallel to the helplessness of the individual work- 
ingman contending against a big corporation employer in an effort to 
secure better working conditions or better wages. The vision of our 
collective power as consumers through codperative organization is be- 
ginning to dawn upon us. The greedy and despicable person who has 
been wont to wrap himself in the stars and stripes and interpret Ameri- 
canism as the right of every individual to exploit his fellowman to the 
full extent of his ability and freedom from conscience can no longer pull 
the wool over our eyes. The bare problem of living, of food, clothing, 
and shelter has sobered us, has made us turn to the future with a deter- 
mination to find better means of distributing the world’s goods. 

The workingman is beginning to see that an increase of wages and a 
shortening of his hours does not solve the problem, because those things, 
he finds, simply add to the cost of commodities. They are passed on to 
the consumer and, inasmuch as the working people represent the major- 
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ity of consumers, it is the workingman himself who must pay for his 
own increase in wages. 

The necessity and effectiveness of large scale organization, by the gov- 
ernment during the war, for relief of distress and for providing things 
essential to life and health contributed to this new perspective on the 
old system of economics. That a new system based on standards of 
use and service is coming, has been recognized by such men as Mr. Frank 
Vanderlip, and Governor Lowden of Illinois, and people all over the 
country are turning to codperation as the way out. 

On the Pacific Coast there is in California the Pacific Coéperative 
League, 45 or 50 splendid societies, connected, many of them, with the 
Pacific Coéperative Wholesale Society with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. Up the Coast at Puget Sound there is a wonderful codperative 
movement started by a strong labor group. Around Seattle 40 or 50 
well organized coéperative societies operate through a coéperative whole- 
sale house in Seattle; societies occupied in all sorts of coéperative enter- 
prises, not only storekeeping, but banking, laundry work, fish canning, 
recreation, and restaurants. 

Coming east across the country to the middle west farming section we 
find large numbers of societies that began among the agricultural popula- 
tion. Coéperation in this country has been promoted particularly 
among farmers for the purpose of marketing to better advantage and 
throwing off the yoke of the exploiting middleman. These codperative 
selling agencies naturally turned to the purchasing of seed and fertilizer 
and then to groceries, clothing, hardware and dry goods, thus becoming 
consumers’ as well as producers’ organizations. 

In the Central states, around Illinois, are to be found a group of 
societies that have grown up among the mine workers, 70 or 80 of them 
operating through a wholesale society in East St. Louis. 

In Superior, Wis., is the wholesale house of another group of 40 or 50 
societies, mostly among Finnish people. 

Further east, we find in Pittsburgh a codperative wholesale surrounded 
by a group of 40 or 50 societies in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. 

And then in New England is another group of societies just organizing 
a wholesale with headquarters in Boston. 

In New York State and in New Jersey we have a considerable number 
of societies operating successful bakeries, stores, and restaurants. In 
New York City, coéperation has been particularly backward because of 
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the lack of stability and homogeneity of population. Our department 
has just completed, with the help of the Consumers League of New York 
City, a survey of codperative enterprises in New York, which showed only 
about 20 really successful codperative associations. One of these is the 
Codéperative Cafeteria started by Miss Mary Arnold on East 25th Street. 
Miss Arnold and a few friends opened the cafeteria themselves and then, 
as the business grew, put it on a codperative basis so that the patrons 
themselves now own it. It has been so successfui that they are planning 
to start others in different parts of the city. So complete is the system 
of accounting established by Miss Arnold that she is able to tell you 
the exact cost of the materials, labor, and overhead for each dish served. 
The scientific data that she is accumulating on the cost of serving food 
will be of great value to any institution. 

There is a codperative Jewish restaurant on Second Avenue in the 
East Side and a Finnish coéperative restaurant over in Brooklyn. 
There are two coéperatively owned homes for working girls, one of which 
is Unity House organized and run by girl members of the shirtwaist makers 
union. 

An organization of Jewish women down on the East Side, called the 
Women’s Consumers League, took up the question of the cost of living 
as applied to Kosher meat about two years ago. They went to the 
Food Administration with their complaints. They were courteously 
listened to, finally, by the Chairman of the Food Board himself, and in- 
spectors were sent out to investigate. But as the weeks went by they 
found themselves no better off than before and they came back to the 
Chairman, Mr. John Mitchell. After hearing their story of the way 
the butchers continued to exploit them, Mr. Mitchell sat back and told 
them of how in his youth the coal miners of Illinois were robbed by the 
company store and how the miners made up their minds to have their 
own stores and stop all profit making in the handling of their supplies. 
“Why don’t you do the same thing,” he asked them. They went away. 
Nobody at the Food Board heard of them again until three months later 
it was learned that they had opened a coéperative butcher shop. They 
started with 300 members. Now they have 1200 members and are oper- 
ating four branch stores. Their prices are from two to four cents per 
pound cheaper than prevailing retail prices and the savings are returned 
to member buyers at the end of the year, in proportion to the amount 
of their purchases. 
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Among the most interesting coéperative undertakings in New York 
City are two codperative apartment houses built and owned by Finnish 
working people in Brooklyn. One was completed before the war, and 
the other shortly after it began, so that material cost them less than now. 
The men, who are mostly carpenters and painters, built the houses and 
paid themselves wages. Each family put in $500 and loaned as much 
more as they could. The Finnish Codperative Bank of Fitchburg, Mass., 
helped out with further loans. Only the most substantial of materials 
were used. Now these families are living in five and seven room apart- 
ments, light, airy, sanitary, attractive, with tile floors in the bath rooms, 
tile under the kitchen range, a little safe in the wall over the sideboard 
for the family savings, hardwood floors, intramural telephone, every- 
thing necessary to comfort and health—all for $22 to $27 a month. 
Nothing like it could be found in Manhattan for less than $80 or $100. 
And this small sum includes paying off the principal in ten years, as well 
as operating expenses. Here is a lesson for those who seek to solve the 
housing problem. These same people with their neighbors are now 
building a $60,000 bakery and coédperative store in the same block. 

If not for the risk of too many details I would speak of the codperative 
stores of the New York City Post Office employees, doing a business now 
of over a million dollars a year; of a codperative knit goods factory where 
there are no labor troublesand no bonus system is needed tostimulate pro- 
duction; of three codéperative preparatory schools owned by the students 
themselves; of a wonderful codperative summer resort purchased and oper- 
ated for its members by the dress and shirtwaist makers union.* 

The story of the Purity Codperative Bakery in Paterson, N. J., 
is also full of interest. Then there is the Utica Coéperative Society 
in Utica, N. Y., which is now doing a weekly business of over $2300 
and has recently moved into a new store building of its own and is 
building a new up-to-date $21,000 bakery. Fitchburg, Mass., is a 
center of codperation—codperative milk distribution, grocery stores, dry 
goods stores, a bakery,a bank,a social center, an orchestra, a restaurant, 
a boarding house for unmarried people. Their solution of the milk 
problem is especially worthy of note. The milk supply of Fitchburg 
grew continually worse. The farmers got so little from the dealers that 
they could not afford to produce clean milk and many of them were 


? The State Department of Farms and Markets is publishing an illustrated pamphlet, 
describing various codperative organizations in New York City, which will be available for 
distribution in a short time. 
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killing off their herds. The codperative society made a survey of the 
field. They made the farmers a proposition of eight and a quarter cents 
a quart, instead of the seven and three quarters cents paid by the dealers. 
They sent their trucks after the milk, brought it to their own pasteurizing 
station and delivered it to the members of the society, with a profit, at 
fifteen cents a quart, three cents less than the private dealers had 
been charging. They have now put practically all the private dealers 
out of business. 

In the adjacent town of Maynard, Mass., a codperative society sold 
the same milk at thirteen cents a quart, which covered the whole cost, 
while those who did not belong to the society paid 18 cents and 20 cents 
to private milk dealers. 

New codperative enterprises are being started in New York State nearly 
every week. The problem now is not to stimulate interest but to see 
that the new associations get organized on a sound basis and avoid the 
mistakes that lead to failure. The New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets has a Bureau of Codperative Associations, with a 
small staff of organizers, whose function it is to assist consumers and pro- 
ducers codperative associations in preparing and filing their articles of 
incorporation, in drafting their by-laws, in planning their activities 
and in solving their marketing and buying problems. 

What are the principles essential to codperative success? First, that 
each individual who enters into combination with his fellows shall make a 
personal contribution of some kind, shall put in a certain minimum 
amount of his own money. Second, that, irrespective of the amount of 
capital put in, each member has one vote and no more, which differenti- 
ates coéperation from private business enterprises where capital votes, 
and not human beings. Third, funds invested in the codperative en- 
terprise shall earn not more than a fixed minimum rate of interest, 
never higher than the legal interest rate. Fourth, any profits accruing 
to the coéperative organization shall either be used for the social good or 
returned to the members in proportion to their patronage. Fifth, 
business must be done for cash only, or its equivalent. Sixth, goods 
must be sold at approximately current market prices, not at cost, and 
adequate reserves maintained for emergencies, for expansion, and to 
cover depreciation. Seventh, education in the principles and aims of 
codperation with the view of expansion into larger fields should always 
be carried on in connection with the enjoyment of the immediate eco- 
nomic advantages. 
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Codperation is after all merely democracy and Christianity applied 
to production and distribution. Political democracy and personal 
Christianity have ceased to be primary issues in modern life. They must 
be applied to the economic field if they are to maintain their significance. 
The crying need, therefore, is education. We cannot have codperation 
in the United States faster than we can create codéperators. Groups of 
people who get together and organize a society for the purpose of beat- 
ing the high cost of living, who do not study codperation, who do not make 
themselves familiar with its purpose and its philosophy are really not 
running a codperative society. Store keeping, or mere pooling of pur- 
chases, is not codperation. The codperative movement is a movement 
of social reorganization. It is revolutionary in its possibilities, but 
evolutionary and non-political in its process. 


A “SUBWAY” BAKERY IN VERDUN 


An underground bakery furnishes all the bread used by the refugee 
population in the ruined city of Verdun. No other building was suffi- 
ciently undamaged to house a bread baking establishment for the 
returning townspeople, so the great “subway” ovens are daily turning 
out long, crisp loaves which compose the principal food of those toiling 
among the ruins. 

Several times each day the bread is brought to the mouth of the 
black cavern beneath the great walls, where lines of people await their 
rations. 

The bakeshop is a part of the famous underground city of Verdun, 
built after the war of 1871 and designed to house 30,000 persons during 
an attack. During the Great War, thousands of soldiers and a few 
refugees lived in this subterranean abode while the city was under fire 
for nearly five years. The bakery was in operation during the whole 
time. 
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ONE WOMAN’S SOLUTION 
HESTER M. CONKLIN AND PAULINE D. PARTRIDGE 


On the edge of the desert of the Colorado not far from Signal Moun- 
tain, in the Imperial Valley, where the heat rises in great throbbing waves 
from the white sand and the only water to refresh the burning land is 
that which runs in the irrigation ditches, stands a tiny bungalow in a 
field of alfalfa, like a toy house on a great green mat. 

In this climate a woman rarely braves the summer months. By late 
April or early May the mother and her little family leave the Valley for 
the cooler land beyond the mountains or for the Pacific shore a hundred 
miles away. The men must stay, for the bulk of their work is done 
while the thermometer registers around the hundred mark, but, no mat- 
ter what the separation may mean in hardship or deprivation for them- 
selves, somehow it must be accomplished to keep the women and children — 
well and happy. 

This little cottage, however, has a different story to tell. There is a 
woman in the doorway for one fleeting moment, the white muslin cur- 
tains seem to be fluttering in a breeze which is a stranger in this desert 
country, and the laughing voice of a child rings out in the still hot air. 
Within the cottage contentment reigns, and an almost unbelievable cool- 
ness. There is a breeze, but where does it come from? Fans, fans 
everywhere, run by electricity, and reducing the temperature from twelve 
to twenty degrees. 

It is wash day and the electric washing machine is running. By this 
method Mrs. Hall does the family laundry work in a short two hours, 
with no additional heat and little extra labor. An electric mangle takes 
care of the larger flat pieces which are ready for it as soon as they have 
passed through the electric drier, and the electric iron completes the 
work. The range is also an electric one, efficient and exact. Electric 
lights are to be found wherever they are most convenient, one over the 
stove, and one near the sink. It is plain to be seen that Mrs. Hall has 
marked each spot where formerly she had wished that a light might be. 
An electric dish washer removes the drudgery of the three meals a day, 
and a vacuum cleaner run by the same method keeps the little bungalow 
sweet and clean. An electric refrigerator and ice cream freezer supply 
what could never otherwise be enjoyed in this climate, and a bread and 
cake mixer run by the same power make home baking as simple as home 
laundering. 


‘ 
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An enumeration of all the electrical appliances which are used by this 
one woman to enable her to remain in her home with her husband and 
children through the season when the Valley is, save by a miracle, unin- 
habitable by women would be too long to be of interest, magical as these 
might seem. Suffice it to say that they have accomplished their pur- 
pose; that she has not been obliged to be separated from her husband for 
several years; that her children are well and happy, her home clean and 
well administered, her food delicious and her life far from monotonous. 

But where does the electricity come from, out in the desert, miles from 
anywhere? 

It is supplied by an electric plant installed in the house at a cost of 
about five hundred dollars and run by a low fuel motor. Details are 
unnecessary, for any electrical company can supply them. 

The cost of two women to assist in the work of this household, and 
this would be no more than adequate, would be at least ten dollars a 
piece per week, making a total of one thousand and forty dollars a year. 
Add to this the board of each at four dollars a week, a low estimate in 
these days of high costs, particularly in a region where food must be 
brought in under difficulty, and altogether you have nearly fifteen hundred 
dollars a year, the price of domestic service. Perhaps if this were per- 
fect, it would not be too high a price to pay, but remember that only 
the most unskilled labor will betake itself to a place where the “movies” 
have not yet penetrated, that there is almost constant change with per- 
iods when no assistance is available, and that under no circumstances 
can flesh and blood be asked to do the tasks easily accomplished by 
machinery. Furthermore this fifteen hundred dollars must be paid out 
again next year for the same unsatisfactory result,—not for an invest- 
ment, but for running expenses. Fifteen hundred dollars put into an 
electrical plant and equipment is as much of an investment as the home 
itself, and once invested, the upkeep is smallin comparison with the 
resultant freedom and comfort. 

Are there not many homes, even in less isolated districts, that might 
find in this “obedient servant” at least a partial solution of their ‘labor 


problem?” 


EDITORIAL 


Vegetables Again—Their Fat-Soluble Vitamine. More and more 
the evidence is increasing as to the value of green vegetables in 
the diet. Quantitative work on the fat-soluble vitamine has recently 
shown this strikingly. Osborne and Mendel! have fed their rats diets 
rich in every respect except the fat-soluble vitamine and supplied the 
latter in small amounts of various dried vegetables, watching to see 
whether the small addition would permit good growth. As little as 0.1 
gram daily of dried spinach, alfalfa, clover, or timothy, was satisfactory; 
cabbage was not so good; tomato was excellent. One remarkable ob- 
servation was that 0.1 gram butter fat was no better than the dried vege- 
tables and in some cases not so good. The latter may in fact contain 
more fat-soluble vitamine than the butter fat. It seems to be stable 
toward heat, at least in vegetables, and not extracted by water. It is 
interesting to realize that this dietary necessity may be obtained as 
freely from a serving of spinach, even with its high water content, as 
from a serving of butter. 

Osborne and Mendel fed not only the dried vegetables, but also the 
green oil extracted from them by ether. They obtained 3 per cent of 
this, for example, from dried spinach and 4.1 per cent from dried green 
peas. The minute amounts of 0.42 mgm. of this grass oil daily or 0.66 
mgm. spinach oil started growth again in rats that were declining in 
weight because of lack of the fat-soluble vitamine in their diet, and 
cured cases of the characteristic eye disease . 

It seems now as if we were getting nearer to knowledge of what this 
fat-soluble vitamine is. Methods of extracting it from the vegetable 
by solvents, like this ether extraction of Osborne and Mendel’s, concen- 
trate it in a way favorable for further investigation. Steenbock and 
Boutwell? have tried various solvents on dried alfalfa, carrots, and maize. 
They found, of course, that they could obtain most vitamine from al- 
falfa and least from maize, since previously experiments had shown 


1 Osborne and Mendel, Jour. Biol. Chem., 41, 549 (April), 1920. 
? Steenbock and Boutwell, Jour. Biol. Chem., 42, 131 (May), 1920. 
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maize to have only about one-seventeenth as much as alfalfa. Water 
was the least and alcohol the most satisfactory solvent. 

A particularly striking part of their work is the fractionation of their 
alcohol extract of dried alfalfa. This green extract, rich in vitamine, 
they saponified with alcoholic potash in the cold for many hours, thus 
decomposing the chlorophyll which is an ester, but not affecting the yel- 
low coloring matters associated with the chlorophyll. Ether extraction 
after saponification gave an orange-red substance which successfully sup- 
plied the rats with vitamine. This, by different solvents, they further 
separated into two fractions each containing one of the two yellow col- 
oring matters, carotin and xanthophyll. The carotin fraction contained 
the fat-soluble vitamine in large amounts, the other little or none of it. 
This seems striking confirmation of Steenbock’s earlier hypothesis that 
the vitamine is at least closely associated with the yellow carotin. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Question: Will you please write me whether or not vinegar made from 
vinegar bees is at all injurious to health? People in this vicinity are 
making vinegar by the gallon and the pupils have brought some of the 
bees for me to use in making vinegar in our cookery classes and I wish 
to know more about them before encouraging their use. 

Answer: The product sold as “vinegar bees,” “beer bees,” “wine 
bees,”’ “‘ Australian bees,” and under various other names is only a wild 
yeast of little value. Extravagant claims are made for the product, and 
a fancy price out of all proportion to its original cost or actual worth is 
asked. 

The primitive process for making ‘‘bees” was to expose to the air a 
mixture of corn meal and molasses until it became impregnanted with 
wild yeast and bacteria. This ferment was used in making a sort of 
vinegar or certain alcoholic solutions by adding it to a mixture of water 
and either brown sugar or molasses, which was then allowed to work or 
ferment. In the judgment of the specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture “‘bees” is not as well suited for fermentation as is the 
ordinary yeast cake which can be obtained from any grocer at much 
less than the fancy price asked for ‘‘ vinegar bees,’ and they can not 
recommend “bees” at all for making vinegar. 

The Weekly News Letter of May 28, 1919, contains a full statement in 
regard to vinegar bees. 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


Tirana, Albania, March 5, 1920. 
My dear Mrs. Norton: 

A courier from Paris recently brought me half a dozen copies of the 
Journat, and as I have not had any copies for nearly a year, it made me 
feel as if I were once more in touch with civilization. Although I 
have been in the Balkans less than six months, I feel as if I had been 
away from ordinary life for a year or so. Albania is the most primitive 
of the Balkan States, and Tirana is the center of the old Turkish regime 
and nearly as oriental as Constantinople. So it is really a privilege to 
be here and see it all, and I have wondered if some of the experiences I 
am having might not be interesting to the JOURNAL readers. 

My duties here are to run the personnel mess and teach in the Red 
Cross school and the Albanian girls’ school, and I am planning to take a 
class of mothers. I have also taken upon myself a class in English for 
several of my most promising boys. 

First, as to the mess. We average only about forty-five, but are 
rarely without guests—Italian and Albanian—and as this is Headquarters 
for Albania, all new personnel and all personnel] going home or on leave 
or changing from one station to another must pass through here. So it 
makes a very shifting family. When I came the Colonel told me that I 
would havea fund at my disposal and that he wanted everything to be the 
best possible, as we must all eat three meals every day in the mess with 
no chance of going outside for variety. Then I went out and looked at 
the kitchen. When I first went in I thought there were at least a hun- 
dred people there. The Italians are occupying this part of Albania, and 
they had loaned soldiers to the Commission for all kinds of work. It was 
very good of them, but led to our feeding half the regiments on duty 
here. We had ahead cook and assistant, two K. P.’s, two bakers, and 
four waiters, and a barber, besides three paid Albanians. Then there 
were several friends, and two pet chickens,three dogs, and a cat. And 
the kitchen was only about fifteen by fifteen. It took mea day or two to 
get them all placed. 

When the Commission first came in they had so much to do that they 
were glad to accept any offer of assistance. They found a merchant 
here who spoke English and who offered to do all their buying for them. 
They made a contract each month stating the prices to be paid and stipu- 
lating that these goods were not to be bought elsewhere. Goods were 
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to be paid for every week. This was a very easy arrangement, as the 
assistant was at the kitchen door constantly, and every time the cook 
needed half a pound of anything he only had to tell Met, and it came in 
five minutes. When I first came, not knowing a word of Italian or 
Albanian, I let this system run for a couple of weeks until I got my bear- 
ings. But I used to take an interpreter into the bazaars and find out 
things, and it did not take me very long to see that we were being cheated 
at every hand. So at the end of the month I cancelled all the items on 
the contract except meat. I wanted to cancel the entire contract but 
was urged not to, as this particular merchant was a very powerful one 
in Tirana and could make us trouble. However, trouble came immedi- 
ately, but in a form Ihad not expected. All of my help objected, saying 
that Zef had given them a percentage of his earnings and they wanted 
that continued. It meant a readjustment of all the help. The head 
cook went back to his regiment and I found a Turk who has been splen- 
did. He speaks Turkish fluently, a very little Albanian, and a few 
words of Italian. But we understand each other now absolutely and 
hold long conversations. It is wonderful how much one can get across 
by the sign language. He has told me much about Constantinople. 
He worked there in the household of a Prince and went to Austria in 
his employ. Then he drifted away and became attached to the Prince 
who was sent to Albania by Germany to be king here. The prince’s 
reign was short, and when he left Osman staid and opened up a restau- 
rant in Durazzo. He was commandeered by the Austrians, and when they 
left he went into the employ of one of the Beys here in Tirana, and left 
him to come to us. He promises to stay with the Americans as long as 
I stay, and wants to come to America with me. Incidentally I should 
like to bring him, and if I can get his passport fixed up I shall. It would 
be easy for him to find work in America. He is a wonder as a cook, and 
here we pay him five hundred lire a month, which amounts now to about 
twenty-five dollars. He works from seven in the morning to eight- 
thirty or nine at night. He was sick twice since I have had him, and I 
managed to get him to lie down for a couple of hours only, but he was so 
worried about us that he would come trotting back to see how things were. 

I am afraid that I shall be spoiled as to the help problem when I come 
back. We have to turn away people continually who would like to work 
for us, and the ones I kept have come to be loyal and good. I have 
found that it pays to take one of the native Albanians rather than an 
interpreter into the bazaars with me. Our interpreters are all boys who 
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had immigrated to the States and then came back when the war started, 
and they are pretty well spoiled as far as actual work is concerned. They 
are anxious to prove to the native Albanians that they are better, and also, 
I fancy, they want to impress on them what a rich country America is, 
so they think it is degrading to try to beat down prices. As the natives 
always ask a fabulous price for every article, knowing that no one will 
pay it and looking forward to the sport of the bidding, I was losing money 
with the interpreters. Now I think I am spoiled as far as buying is con- 
cerned. I dread to think of the breaks I shall make when I go to Field’s, 
for instance, and price something and laugh at the clerk and turn my 
back on him and over my shoulder tell him my price. I think I shall 
be arrested. And yet that is our custom here. I go to the same people 
time after time, and, although they know me now, and know that I will 
never pay the price they ask, it is always the same farce, and they seem 
to enjoy it just as much. What is more, the Albanian boy I take keeps 
me at it. Even when I buy of his father, he makes him come down in 
price. Often now I send him alone and he comes back with good things 
at fine prices. 

Everything is sold by weight or number. We count the oranges, 
lemons, and eggs, and bunches of spinach or onions, but meats and other 
vegetables are weighed. The standard is the ‘“‘oke” which is almost a 
kilo and a half, or about three pounds. 

Meat is the thing with which I have had the most trouble. The animal 
is killed and sold and the flesh eaten inside of an hour or so, and the 
dealers know nothing about the cutting of meat. In the meat market I 
gasped, for I could not see a single cut I could recognize. There were 
hundreds of little scraps, each weighing possibly a pound. Nothing is 
wasted in thesemarkets. All theintestinesare cleaned and sold and eaten 
perse. Yousee people going through thestreetscarryingacoupleof yards 
of stomach and intestines. I found it was necessary to pick out my ani- 
mals and go away a few minutes while they were killed, and then come 
back and show what parts I wanted. (I never knew I could bea butcher, 
but I find it is not so hard.) In this way I could be reasonably sure of 
the health of the animals, as well as obtain the cuts I wished. Ihave to 
buy ahead and keep the meat a few days. I had a cabinet built, screened 
on all sides and placed where the winds strike it day and night, and all 
my meat goes there. Of course we have no ice, and I dread the advent 
of summer. Our days already are warm and balmy, all the fruit trees 
are in blossom and planting has been going on for a month. 
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Tirana is so largely Mohammedan that pork is never sold and I must 
send to Durazzo for it, but we have now any number of baby lambs for 
sale. Lambs that would bring fancy prices in big markets go for the 
same price as old beef. The value of the lire has dropped so we pay more 
than we did, but it amounts to sixty-five to seventy cents an oke, or 
about twenty to twenty-five cents a pound. 

The chief foods of the better class Albanians are poultry, eggs, rice, 
cakes, and very sweet puddings made of rice flour. For the poor it is 
only corn bread and goat cheese and the worst cuts of meat, a very few 
eggs, and very strong leeks, and all the foods are so seasoned with goat fat 
as to be uneatable. I went with two of the nurses on a mobile unit some 
time ago. We went up to a mountain village and lived at the home of 
the one Bey for three days. The first day we could eat; the second day 
we all felt pretty sick, but kept the food down; but the third day we 
unanimously went outside and lost each meal. We had to eat—all the 
family stood around and watched. It was a harem, of course, a father 
and three sons, each having two wives while one had three. Altogether 
there were about forty in the immediate family. And it seemed as if 
each wife had vied with the others to entertain us. We had to eat it all 
or cause strife. 

In my classes at the schools I use only such articles as are inexpensive 
and plentiful. The Italians have influenced the markets largely, bring- 
ing in quantities of delicious oranges and apples and good potatoes. 
We get dates, figs, and nuts from the south and east, and onions, cabbage, 
and leeks are locally grown. But the people have no idea of preparing 
them. Such simple dishes as baked apples, creamed onions or potatoes 
or a poached egg leave them aghast. And when I showed them an ome- 
let, a fruit salad (with apples, nuts, oranges, and dates) or a fruit whip, the 
children went into ecstasies. I am anxious to make some impression on 
their homes but most of the children are from the very poor families, 
and the poorest homes here consist of one room which is a combination 
kitchen, dining room, bed room, chicken roost, and stable. Their cook- 
ing arrangements are simple—one iron pot on a smoky fire in the center 
of the room. Anything that must be cooked in an oven must be sent to 
a bakery. The bake ovens are huge brick affairs. The fires are built 
on the floor of the oven, and when it is well warmed up the coals are either 
pushed to one side or raked out altogether. And then in goes the bread 
belonging to the baker himself, several lots of corn bread belonging to 
various neighbors, a few dishes of eggs baking in goat fat, and perhaps 
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a turkey or chicken. The poultry is always boiled first (strange to <ay, 
no one ever thought of making soup) and then the bird is well covered with 
goat fat and browned. The result is rather awful. There is so much 
for them to learn, that I sometimes wonder if the little bit I can give is 
worth the time and energy I put into it. But at any rate it will not hurt 
them. As for my class of boys in ‘‘American,” it is wonderful how 
quickly these people learn a language. I have one man who speaks 
French, Italian, German, Greek, and Turkish besides Albanian. Most 
of the people have a working knowledge of German since the Austrian 
occupation, and they have picked up some Italian in this past year of 
their stay, so they have a good background. The native language is of 
Slavic origin, but there are many Latin touches. The numbers from 
one to ten are “ni, du, tre, quatre, pess, joust, stat, tete, non, thet.” Of 
course they do not spell them so; their spelling is like Russian with all 
sorts of unexpected double consonants. I admit I cannot learn their 
language, but I can buy without an interpreter. 

The Commission here has accomplished a great deal in opening the 
eyes of the people. The very fact that we women come and go in com- 
pany with the men of the Commission or Italian officers or some of the 
educated Albanians, and go unveiled, means a lot. Many are the women 
here who have never left their houses since they were married, and to 
them we are unbelievable. Then, too, we must haye clean quarters, 
and beds and tooth brushes and we sit down at a table to eat and use 
knives and forks and do a thousand and one things differently, and it is 
bound to make an impression. Of course the women in the better class 
families in the cities go to Italy and Constantinople, and they go unveiled 
when in other countries. But the majority are bound by iron-clad rules. 
And yet sometimes we wonder if we shall give them enough happiness 
from our civilization to compensate for their childlike satisfiedness in 
their present lives. As it is they have done all that is necessary when 
they marry at fifteen and bring all the children into the world they can 
and knit and make homespun and help theirmen. The women here— 
as in the other Balkan States—are the toilers. The men are warriors. 
The one day in the week when women come into their own is Thursday 
—market day. They come in week after week with the same things for 
sale, and sit all day and talk. It matters not whether they sell, in fact 
they seem loath to part with their articles. Having something for sale 
is their excuse for coming out. In our small American towns the women 
come out for the Sewing Societies at the Churches, and for the Literary 
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Societies. Here, since women have no souls or brains, they cannot go 
to church and have no call to learn to read or write, so they come to mar- 
ket. Civilization is pretty much the same the world over. 

This letter has become longer than I had expected, but when we 
start to write it is hard to know when to stop. I am enclosing several 
pictures. ‘Two of them show market day scenes, one is of the street in 
front of our office, showing two city officials in the foreground, and the 
other is one of my domestic science classes. ‘The girls made their own 
uniforms and are very proud of themselves. 

Just a personal note at the end. Perhaps you remember me when I 
was dietitian at the Cook County Hospital in Chicago and you were 
dietitian for the County Institutions? I was ill and had to give up, 
and I went west and remained until I went into the army more than 
two years ago. I was at Riley until August and then came overseas and 
was in France until shortly after the Armistice when I was sent up into 
Germany. ‘Then after more than nine months in Germany, I came here 
in October last year, so I really am fortunate as to my experiences. 

Sincerely yours, 
HALuipay, 
American Red Cross Commission to Albania. 


The Constantinople Fund. Al! summer schools are urged to take 
up a 25 cent per capita contribution from students in home economics 
for the Constantinople College Fund of the American Home Economics 
Association. ‘This fund is being raised by a committee of which Miss 
Marlatt of the University of Wisconsin is chairman, and up to July 
first $4800 was in hand or pledged. The remaining sum of $12CO0 can 
readily be raised if the summer schools of home economics will make 
the 25 cent contribution which was given in normal schools and col- 
leges during the year. The fund will be used to establish a depart- 
ment of home economics in the Constantinople College for Girls which 
it is expected will serve as the foundation of a great school of practical 
arts for women of the Near East. 


B. R. ANDREWS, 
Chairman, International Committee. 


